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EXPLORING  THE  LIVING 
HISTORY  CLASSROOM 

Summer  is  almost  upon  us,  and  inevitably  we  begin  to 
think  about  all  the  fun  games  and  activities  that  the 
season  brings.  Like  our  readers.  The  Living  History 
Classroom  will  be  taking  a  summer  vacation.  We'll  be 
working  hard,  though,  thinking  of  interesting  new  articles  to 
bring   your  way  when  we  return  in  the  fall!  What  will  your 
students  be  doing  this  summer?  Riding  bikes,  playing 
baseball,  going  swimming,  playing  with  dolls  or  action 
figures?  These  are  some  of  the  activities  that  young  people 
today  may  enjoy  during  their  leisure  time.  But  what  about 
eighteenth-century  children?   What  did  they  do  for  fun?  How 
did  little  Margaret  Tryon  pass  the  time  while  living  in  the 
royal  governor's  new  palace?  Read  the  article  on  page  five  and 
you'll  discover  that  while  eighteenth-century  toys  and  games 
might  have  been  different,  children  of  the  past  enjoyed 
playing  as  much  as  children  today  do. 

Reading  a  good  book  is  a  great  way  to  spend  a  lazy  summer 
day.  The  article  on  page  two  will  show  you  how  reading  or 
rereading  a  favorite  childhood  classic.  The  Secret  Garden,  can 
help  you  and  your  students  better  enjoy  a  stroll  through  the 
beautiful  Tryon  Palace  gardens. 

Finally,  there's  nothing  like  a  good  crossword  puzzle  to 
brighten  a  rainy  summer  afternoon.  We've  included  one 
about  a  very  remarkable  lady  that  we  hope  will  leave  you  less 
puzzled  about  her  interesting  life! 

Have  a  wonderful  vacation.   We'll  see  you  in  the  fall! 


THE  SECRET 
GARDEN  AND 

THE  NOT-SO- 
SECRET 
GARDENS  OF 
TRYON  PALACE 

"It  was  the  sweetest,  most 
mysterious-looking    place 
any  one  could  imagine," 
wrote  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett  in  her  1911  classic 
of  children's  literature. 
Although  we  might  like  to 
think  she  was  describing 
one  of  our  favorite  nooks 
in  the  Tryon  Palace 
gardens,  she  was  of  course 
describing  The  Secret 
Garden,  a  long-abandoned 
walled  garden  at  the 
fictional  English  estate 
Misselthwaite  Manor.    By 
bringing  that  garden  back 
to  life  (with  the  help  of  a 
nature-loving  Yorkshire 
boy  named  Dickon),  the 
spoiled  orphan  Mary,  her 
self-absorbed  cousin  Colin, 
and  even  the  gruff 
gardener  Ben  Weatherstaff 
are  themselves 
transformed. 

Ms.  Beechye  Morris  of 
West  Greene  Elementary 
School,  Snow  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  mentioned  that 
her  fifth-grade  class 
enjoyed  making 
comparisons  with  the 
Tryon  Palace  gardens  after 
reading  The  Secret  Garden. 
Ms.  Morris  explained:  "I 
wanted  my  students  to  see 


a  formal  garden.  I  grew  up  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  and  a 
garden  was  where  you  grew  vegetables!"  Always  eager  to 
adapt  a  good  idea,  the  writing  staff  of  Living  History 
Classroom  reread  this  childhood  favorite  with  the  Palace 
gardens  in  mind.   While  Misselthwaite's  secret  garden  and 
the  gardens  of  Tryon  Palace  reflect  somewhat  different 
influences  in  landscape  design,  there  is  much  for  students  to 
learn  by  comparison  and  contrast. 

Misselthwaite  Manor  itself  is  fictional,  but  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett  patterned  it  after  an  actual  English  estate  where  she 
had  lived  for  some  time.  Great  Maytham  Hall  in  Rolvenden, 
Kent.   Great  Maytham  Hall  was  an  old  house  that  Sir  Edwin 
Lutyens  renovated  and  rebuilt  in  1909-1910;  the  gardens  were 
older  than  the  house  itself. 

Owners  of  English  estates  in  the 
early  1900s  (the  time  during  which 
the  story  takes  place)  were 
beginning  to  develop  their  gardens 
as  a  series  of  rooms,  with  each 
garden  offering  a  different 
experience  of  nature.  It  may  be 
surprising  to  realize  that  the  Tryon 
Palace  gardens  are  arranged  in  a  similar  manner.   The  gardens 
as  we  see  them  today  were  actually  planned  in  the  1950s, 
using  the  series-of-rooms  approach  as  a  way  to  showcase 
several  different  garden  styles  of  the  1700s. 

What  do  the  grounds  of  Misselthwaite  Manor  look  like  in 
The  Secret  Garden?  Have  your  class  pay  special  attention  to 
Chapter  4,  in  which  Mary  takes  her  first  walk  through  the 
grounds  of  Misselthwaite: 

"Mary  turned  down  the  walk  which  led  to  the  door  in  the 
shrubbery.  .  .  .When  she  had  passed  through  the  shrubbery 
gate  she  found  herself  in  great  gardens,  with  wide  lawns  and 
winding  walks  with  clipped  borders.     There  were  trees,  and 
flower-beds,  and  evergreens  clipped  into  strange  shapes,  and  a 
large  pool  with  an  old  gray  fountain  in  its  midst." 

Students  might  compare  this  description  with  certain 
elements  in  the  Tryon  Palace  gardens,  such  as  the  winding 
paths  of  the  Wilderness  Garden  surrounding  the  South  lawn, 
or  the  fountains  in  the  Latham  and  Kellenberger  Gardens. 
Misselthwaite's    "evergreens  clipped  into  strange  shapes"  are 
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probably  cones,  spirals,  or 
other  geometric  designs; 
Tryon  Palace's  only  clipped 
evergreens  are  rectangular 
edgings  surrounding 
flower  beds. 

Mary  next  passes  through  a 
doorway  in  an  ivy-covered 
wall  into  a  series  of  walled 
kitchen  gardens. 
Although  more  extensive, 
these  seem  similar  to  the 
Tryon  Palace  kitchen 
garden,  with  "bushes  and 
pathways  between  beds 
containing   winter 
vegetables.     Fruit-trees 
were  trained  flat  against 
the  wall,  and  over  some  of 
the  beds  there  were  glass 
frames."   The  Tryon  Palace 
kitchen  garden  features  a 
number  of  "espaliered" 
fruit  trees,  or  trees  trained 
to  grow  flat,  including 
apple,  cherry,  peach,  and 
plum  trees. 

Beyond  Misselthwaite's 
kitchen  gardens,  Mary 
finds  an  orchard-another 
indication  that 
Misselthwaite's  grounds 
are  much  larger  than  those 
at  the  Palace.  The  secret 
garden  lies  beyond. 

It  is  possible  for  a  garden  to 
remain  secret  at 
Misselthwaite  Manor 
because  so  many  of  the 
gardens  are  surrounded  by 
walls  with  doors  in  them. 
Have  your  students  look 
carefully  at  the  ways  that 
different  garden  areas  are 


connected  at  Tryon  Palace.   Are  there  doors,  gates,  or  open 
archways?  Does  a  garden  seem  as  mysterious  if  you  can  see 
straight  into  it? 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  mentions 

many  flower  varieties  growing  in  the 

secret  garden:  crocus,  narcissus,  poppies, 

snowdrops,  iris,  campanulas,  and  lilies. 

Have  your  students  find  pictures  of  those 

varieties  in  the  encyclopedia  or  in  garden 

catalogues.  Many  of  those  flowers  can  be 

found  in  the  Palace  gardens  or  the  nearby 

Cutting  Garden  during  their  blooming 

seasons.   Larkspur  and  delphinium  are 

included  in  the  secret  garden  but  not  in 

the  Palace  gardens;  they  don't  grow  as  well  through  the  hot 

summers  of  the  southeastern  United  States  as  they  do  in 

England's  cooler  climate. 

Roses  are  everywhere  in  the  secret  garden:    "The  high  walls 
which  shut  it  in  were  covered  with  the  leafless  stems  of 
climbing  roses  which  were  so  thick  that  they  were  matted 
together.  .  .  and  one  of  the  things  which  made  the  place  look 
strangest  and  loveliest  was  that  climbing  roses  had  run  all 
over  [the  trees]  and  swung  down  long  tendrils  which  made 
light  swaying  curtains.  ..."  [Chapter  9] 

No  one  garden  at  Tryon  Palace  is  as  filled  with  roses  as  the 
secret  garden,  but  Cherokee  roses  can  be  found  growing  on  the 
garden  walls  of  the  Hawks  allee.  The  Cutting  Garden  will 
soon  feature  a  number  of  old  rose  varieties,  based  on  a  rose 
garden  once  planted  at  a  New  Bern  home  in  the  Victorian  era. 


"I  wouldn't  want  to  make  it  look  like  a  gardener's  garden,  all 
clipped  an'  spick  an'  span,  would  you?"  [Dickon]  said.     "It's 
nicer  like  this  with  things  runnin'  wild,  an'  swingin'  an' 
catchin'  hold  of  each  other." 

"Don't  let's  make  it  tidy,"  said  Mary  anxiously.     "It  wouldn't 
seem  like  a  secret  garden  if  it  was  tidy. "  [Chapter  11] 


Unlike  the  secret  garden,  the  gardens  of  Tryon  Palace  are 
definitely  "gardener's  gardens."   Many  of  the  Palace's  gardens, 
inspired  by  designs  of  the  1700s,  grow  in  carefully  tended 
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geometric  patterns.   The 
temple  ir\  the  Wilderness 
Garden,  another 
inspiration  from  the  1700s, 
is  unlike  anything  that 
would  be  found  at 
Misselthwaite  Manor  in 
the  early  1900s.  But  the 
magical  power  of  green 
and  growing  things  is  as 
strong  in  New  Bern,  North 
Carolina,  as  it  is  on  the 
Yorkshire  moors.    If 
fictional  characters  could 
travel  out  of  their  own 
story,  Mary  and  Dickon 
would  no  doubt  enjoy  a 
stroll  through  the  Palace 
gardens  on  a  fine  summer 
day. 


Our  thanks  to  Carleton 
Wood,  Tryon  Palace 
horticulturist,  for 
contributing  his  insights  to 
this  article.   Thanks  also  to 
Ms.  Morris  for  inspiring 
the  topic.   We  wish  her 
and  her  class  a  blooming 
good  summer! 


THE  HISTORY  IS  HOT! 

Eastern  Carolina's  hot  summer  months 
make  us  a  little  "historical"  here  at  Tryon 
Palace,  and  there's  a  lot  to  do  to  keep  you  and 
your  students  busy  during  the  school 
vacation.   Come  meet  a  royal  governor, 
celebrate  a  king  's  birthday,  or  salute  our 
country's  independence-we'll  guarantee  that 
a  summer  visit  to  Tryon  Palace  will  leave  you  "historical" 
too!  Here  are  some  of  the  events  planned  for  this  summer: 

May  27-August  12 

Tryon  Palace  Drama  Tours 

During  the  summer  months,  historical  characters  in  Tryon 
Palace  bring  to  life  the  events  of  1771  for  the  governor's 
guests.  An  exciting  and  thought-provoking  experience.  Ticket 
required. 

June  10-11 

King's  Birthday:  Festival  of  Colonial  Life 

Celebrate  King  George  Ill's  birthday  during  this  daylong 
tribute  to  the  life  and  times  of  colonial  America,  with  special 
presentations  of  crafts  and  eighteenth-century  life. 
Regimental  encampment,  entertainment,  and  activities  for  all 
ages.  Interior  tours  of  Tryon  Palace  historic  sites  at  regular  fee. 

July  4 

Independence  Day  Celebration 

Gardens  open  FREE.  Entertainment  and  activities  throughout 
the  historic  sites.  Interior  tours  of  Tryon  Palace  at  regular  fee. 

For  more  information  on  these  and  other  events  phone, 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  and  Gardens,  919-514-4900  or  1-800- 
767-1560,  or  write,  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens,  P.O. 
Box  1007,  New  Bern,  North  Carolina  28563. 


CHRIS-MYTH  ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNER 

Congratulations  to  Daniel  Heath,  the  winner  of  our  Chris-myth  essay  earnest,  in 
which  students  were  asked  to  write  an  account  of  the  Tryon  family's  Christmas 
preparations  filled  xvith  humorous  historical  mistakes.     Look  for  Daniel's  imaginative 
essay  in  the  "Myth  of  the  Month"  column  of  the  fall  issue  of  Living  History  Classroom. 

Daniel  is  a  student  in  Mrs.  Boyd's  third-grade  class  at  }.  T.  Barber  Elementary  School 
in  New  Bern.  Daniel  and  Mrs.  Boyd  will  each  receive  a  complimentary  pass  to  visit  Tryon 
Palace.    It's  a  tour  they  won't  want  to  myth! 


JUST  CHILD'S  PLAY 

One  sunny  spring  afternoon  little  Margaret  Tryon, 
daughter  of  the  colonial  governor  of  North  Carolina,  had 
finished  all  her  lessons  and  decided  she  needed  to  have 
something  fun  to  do.  So  she  went  outside  and  rode  her  bike 
along  the  winding  paths  of  the  Palace  gardens.  After  riding 
her  bike  for  awhile,  she  began  to  feel  a  little  hot  and  tired, 
so  she  decided  to  go  inside  the  Palace  and  play  with  some  of 
her  toys.  She  took  out  her  Barbie  Dream  Palace  and 
pretended  that  Barbie  and  Ken  were  preparing  for  a  long 
journey  to  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  When  she  got  tired  of 
playing  with  those  toys,  she  took  her  Power  Ranger  Trini 
costume  out  of  her  clothes  press  and  ran  around  the  Palace 
morphing.  Finally,  when  it  was  getting  late  in  the 
afternoon,  she  decided  to  wind  down  a  little  and  switch  on 
her  home  computer  to  cruise  the  information 
superhighway  until  dinner  time.  After  dinner  she  looked 
forward  to  watching  a  few  favorite  television  shows  until 
the  candles  burned  out. 

What's  wrong  with  this  "picture?"  Plenty!   In  little 
Margaret  Tryon's  time,  children  did  not  have  the  kinds  of 
toys  that  modern  children  enjoy  playing  with  today.  In  fact 
most  colonial  children  did  not  have  the  amount  of  leisure 
time  that  today's  young  people  take  for  granted.  Colonial- 
era  children  were  expected  to  help  with  the  household 
chores  and  take  care  of  younger  brothers  or  sisters.  "Free 
time"  might  be  spent  learning  their  lessons  or  studying  the 
Bible.  For  wealthy  children,  dancing  and  music  lessons 
might  occupy  some  of  their  time. 

Still,  children  were  children  and  like  young  people  today 
they  enjoyed  playing  with  toys  when  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Some  toys  might  be  homemade,  such 
as  a  rag  doll  or,  perhaps,  a  wooden  top.  An  upper-class  little 
girl  such  as  Margaret  might  play  with  a  handsome  china 
doll  such  as  the  one  that  is  exhibited  in  her  bedroom  at 
Tryon  Palace. 

Colonial-era  children  played  a  number  of  games.  Both 
adults  and  children  enjoyed  a  popular  pastime  called 
ninepins.  This  game,  which  resembles  bowling,  was  played 
indoors  on  a  tabletop  or  floor.  Nine  wooden  pins  were  set 
up  in  horizontal  rows.  Players  took  turns  rolling  a  ball  and 
knocking  down  as  many  of  the  pins  as  possible.  The  first 


player  to  score  exactly  thirty- 
one  points  would  be  the 
winner. 

Some  lucky  children  might 
be  given  bilbo-catcher  with 
which  to  play.  The  bilbo- 
catcher,  which  originated  in 
Europe  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  was  a  wooden  stick  with 
a  cup  on  the  end  and  a  ball 
attached  with  a  string.  The 
player  would  toss  the  ball 
and  try  to  catch  it  in  the  cup, 
or  sometimes  just  on  the 
point  of  a  spindle. 

Marble  games  were  also 
popular.  Colonial-era 
children  played  with  marbles 
made  of  stone  or  clay  and 
played  many  of  the 
traditional  marble  games 
familiar  to  children  today. 

Most  eighteenth-century 
toys,  however,  were  intended 
to  be  instructive  as  well  as 
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MARGARET  WAKE  TRYON:  NOT 
JUST  YOUR  TYPICAL  1700s  LADY! 


JVlargaret  Wake  Tryon  was  not  exactly  a  typical 
lady  of  her  time.  Born  in  England  in  1733,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Elwin  and  William  Wake 
—  the  governor  of  Bombay,  India! 

Margaret  Wake  married  William  Tryon  on  December 
26,  1757.  They  had  a  daughter,  Margaret,  and  a  son, 
who  died  when  he  was  just  a  baby.  As  the  wife  of  a 
colonial  governor,  Mrs.  Tryon  traveled  to  more  places 
than  many  women  did. 

When  the  Tryons  first  came  to  North  Carolina,  the 
governor  wrote  that  because  of  Mrs.  Tryon's 
"Neatness"  the  household  was  "pestered"  with  all  sort 
of  cleaning  tasks.  Later  the  Palace  was  built  for  the 
Tryons  to  live  in  in  New  Bern.   Mrs.  Tryon  had  a  large 
dressing  room  of  her  own. 

Mrs.  Tryon  played  the  harpsichord.  She  also  played  the  organ  when  the  Tryons  visited  the 
Moravians  at  Bethabara  in  western  North  Carolina.  The  Tryons  and  the  Moravians  had 
fun  making  music  together. 

Not  everyone  liked  Mrs.  Tryon.  She  expected  everyone  to  call  the  governor's  wife  "Her 
Excellency."   In  Williamsburg,  Ann  Blair  wrote  that  Mrs.  Tryon  would  rather  talk  to  the 
men  than  the  women  and  that  she  "ruled  the  roost"  and  told  her  husband  what  to  do. 
Ladies  weren't  supposed  to  do  that! 


"Her  mind  was  masculine.  She 
studied  everything  difficult,"  wrote 
Mrs.  Tryon's  friend,  Janet 
Montgomery.  Most  women  didn't  care 
about  subjects  such  as  military 
fortifications,  but  Mrs.  Tryon  wrote  a 
whole  essay  on  them!  It  was  probably 
lost  when  the  Tryon's  New  York 
home  burned. 

Margaret  Wake  Tryon  did  many 
things  that  women  of  her  time  didn't 
usually  do.  She  even  lived  to  be 
eighty-six  years  old! 


CROSS  WORDS  FOR  MRS.  TRYON 

No,  you  don't  have  to  say  angry  things  to  the  governor's  wife  to  do  this  puzzle 
in  the  things  you've  learned  about  Mrs.  Tryon! 


just  fill 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1  1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

ACROSS 


DOWN 


I.  How  old  Mrs.  Tryon  was  when  she  died. 

4.   One  of  the  musical  instruments  Mrs.  Tryon 
played. 

8.  Now,  women  can  do  many  different  things; 

back ,  they  were  expected  to  do  only 

"feminine"  things. 

9.  Mrs.  Tryon  had  her  own Room 

in  the  Palace. 

II.  Mrs.  Tryon's died  when  he  was  a  baby. 

12.  It  was  Mrs.  Tryon's  name  and  her  daughter's 
name. 

13.  Ann met  Mrs.  Tryon  in 

WilUiamsburg. 

15.  It  destroyed  the  Tryon's  home  in  Fort  George, 
New  York. 

18.  A  quality  that  made  Mrs.  Tryon  a  notable 
housewife. 

19.  A  gentlewoman. 


1.  The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Tryon's  mother. 

2.  Mrs.  Tryon's  father  was  governor  of  Bombay, 


3.  Mrs.  Tryon  wrote  about  military 

4.  What  Mrs.  Tryon  wanted  people  to  call  her. 

5.  Miss  13-across  said  Mrs.  Tryon  ruled  this. 

6.  Mrs.  Tryon  played  this  at  Bethabara. 

7.  The  month  Mrs.  Tryon  was  married. 

10.  Mrs.  Tryon  was a  typical  lady  of  her 

time. 
14.  Mrs.  Tryon  liked  women's  conversation 

than  men's. 

16.  A  friend  said  Mrs.  Tryon  had  a  masculine 

17.  Before  she  was  Mrs.  Tryon,  she  was  Miss 
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entertaining.  For  example,  early  jigsaw  puzzles  w^ere 
actually  maps  that  w^ere  cut  apart  and  used  to  teach 
children  geography.  Other  jigsaw^s  were  used  to  teach  the 
alphabet,  the  chronological  order  of  kings  and  queens, 
or  lessons  from  the  Bible. 

Battledores  and  hornbooks,  too,  were  used  to  teach 
children  and  amuse  them.   A  battledore  was  a  folded 
piece  of  cardboard  that  contained  the  alphabet,  numerals, 
phonetic  lessons,  woodcut  illustrations,  and,  perhaps,  a 
bible  quotation.  A  hornbook  was  a  wooden  paddle  that 
held  a  sheet  of  letters,  words,  and  numbers  covered  with 
a  thin  sheet  of  transparent  horn.    Both  were  intended  for 
the  use  of  beginning  readers.  Since  paper  was  scarce  and 
expensive,  young  children  wrote  on  slates  using  chalk  or 
a  slate  pen  to  practice  their  letters  and  do  arithmetic. 

Go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  article  and  see  how 
many  mistakes  you  can  find  in  our  "picture"  of  Margaret 
Tryon  at  play.  See  if  you  can  make  up  your  own  story 
about  an  afternoon  in  her  life  using  what  you  now  know 
about  the  toys  and  activities  of  colonial  children. 
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